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Canada’s Quadcentenary, 1934 


By Senator Ropo.ipxe Lemieux 


HE celebration of great national 
anniversaries is the manifestation 
of a very modern idea as well as 
a significant tendency of the present day. 
Three years ago, the millenary of Nor- 
mandy was celebrated with much pomp 
in France, and that country has just 
been paying homage to that sweet, yet 
martial figure, Joan 
of Arc. France also 
commemorated by 
a brilliant tourna- 
ment the founding 
of the romantic old 
city of Carcas- 
sonne. In Canada, 
we are equally 
mindful of epoch- os anneal 
marking dates in 
both our regional and national history. 


One need but recall the memorable 
tercentenary festival held in 1908 to 
glorify the memory of Samuel de 


Champlain, the founder of Quebec, the 
wise and discreet adventurer who knew 
how to discover land as well as colonize 
it. And the striking demonstrations 
held from coast to coast two vears ago 
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in commemoration of the Diamond 
Jubilee of Confederation still linger in 
our minds. These festivals of yesteryear 
were eminently fitting, and evoked the 
right kind of historical memories. How- 
ever, they must not divert our attention 
from other milestones that mark the 
pathway of Canada’s history. 

Among the anni- 
versaries of nation- 
al character loom- 
ing before us thereis 
one which, for Can- 
ada, should be more 
glorious and brill- 
iant than all others. 


At no distant 
sehen date—in less than 
four short, fleeting 

vears—the fourth century since the 


discovery of Canada by Jacques Cartier, 
the gallant and intrepid explorer from 
the little seaport of Saint Malo, France, 
will be rounded out. It was in April, 
1534, that he sailed from that port 

famed in those days for its corsairs— 
to accomplish his first voyage to the 
New World, plant the Cross on Canadian 
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Portrait of Jacques Cartier 


it uld be noted that there 1s belie: 


soil, and take possession of a vast 
expanse of territory in the name of the 
King of France 

Jacques Cartier has a powerful claim 
upon our affection and gratitude. His 





The original by Francois Riff is in the Hotel de Ville at St. Malo, 


au! nitc portrait of Cartier in extister 


achievement was not confined to the 
discovery of Canada. He was the first 
white man to ascend the great St. 
Lawrence River and give to manv of 
our islands, capes and bays names which 
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St. Malo about the year 1535 


have endured to this day. He was also voyage; but he was in all probability 
our first pioneer in clearing the land and brought up in an atmosphere of dis- 
tilling the soil of Canada. covery. 

Jacques Cartier was born at St. Malo In all he made four voyages to the St. 
n Brittany in 1491, one year before the Lawrence, the first or discovery voyage 
epoch-making voyage of Columbus. Of taking him as far as Gaspe, the second 
his youth little or nothing is known, past the Saguenay and, by canoe, to 
until we come to the record of his 1534 Hochelaga on the site of the present 
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Interior view of the Manor-house of Jacques Cartier at Limotlou, near St. Mal 
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The Sea Wall at St. Malo 
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The Grande Hermine, Petite Hermine, and Emerillon, Cartier's ships, in 
the St. Lawrence, 1535. 


Montreal, and the third and fourth with 
Roberval, who was attempting to pene- 
trate the country up the Ottawa, myth- 
ically termed ‘Saguenay.’ His last 
voyage was in 1541, and in 1557 he died 
at St. Malo. It is possibly a slight 
inaccuracy to call him ‘“‘the discoverer of 
Canada.’ The land itself was known 
to the Northmen 500 years before Car- 
tier; but the credit of bringing it into 
the compass of civilization is his. 

The discoverer of Canada was also 
this country’s first historian. The ac- 
count of his four voyages, written in the 
naive style of Montaigne, contains 
charming descriptions which have lost 
none of their freshness with the passing 
of the centuries. Jacques Cartier’s 
account is really a remarkable narrative. 
One is struck with his descriptive powers, 
his keen sense of observation, the accur- 
acy of detail. The story of his adven- 
tures was translated into several lang- 
uages, and made known to the Old 
World the resources and beauties of the 
western continent. Cartier was also the 
first historian of Canada’s indigenous 
tribes, even as he was their first mission- 
ary. He observed their habits and ac- 
quired some knowledge of their native 
tongue. Like a good mariner, Jacques 


Cartier carefully noted his observations. 
He drew a map of Canada, and took 
soundings of the St. Lawrence River 
that were of inestimable value to other 
navigators. 

Leaving the port of Saint Malo on 
April 20th, 1534, Jacques Cartier set sail 
on his voyage of discovery with 60 
companions, aboard two vessels of about 
60 tons each. He reached Newfound- 
land on May 10th. One feels tempted to 
reproduce those passages wherein he 
describes his explorations along the 
Atlantic coast. It is but necessary to 
state, however, that on July 3rd, he 
crossed the entrance to the Baie de 
Chaleur, which was so named on 
account of the sweltering weather he 
experienced there on that date. 

Cartier cannot refrain from expressing 
wonder at the magnificent harbour, 
Gaspe Bay, that unfolded itself before 
his eyes. On July 4th, Port Daniel was 
reached, and penetrating farther up- 
stream Jacques Cartier soon effected a 
landing. 

Friday, July 24th, 1534, marked a red 
letter day in Cartier’s voyage of dis- 
covery. Let us recall a passage from his 
narrative. : 

“We had a cross made 30 feet high, 
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Arrival of 


which was put together in the presence 
of a number of Indians on the point— 
(it was probably set up on the Peninsula, 
as it is called, which lies opposite to 
Sandy Beach point)—at the entrance 
to this harbour, under the cross-bar of 
which we fixed a shield with three 
fleur de-lys in relief, and above it a 
wooden board, engraved in large Gothic 
character, where was written, ‘Long 
Live the King of France’. We erected 
this cross on the point in their presence 
and they watched it being put together 
and set up. And when it had been raised 
in the air, we all knelt down with our 
hands joined, worshipping it before 
them; and made signs to them looking 
up and pointing toward heaven, that by 
means of this we had our redemption; 
at which they showed many marks of 
admiration, at the same time turning 
and looking at the cross.” 

The fertility of the soil in the Gaspe 
country was noted by Cartier and his 
companions. ‘“‘Not a corner of this land 


From painting by Walter Baker 


Cartier at Hochelaga, 1535. 


which is not replete with wild wheat 
with ears resembling buckwheat and 
the grain oats-like; wild peas in such 
quantities that one could believe they 
had been cultivated and grown in 
ploughed land. 1 

The narrative of Jacques Cartier’s 
voyages contains ample evidence of his 
profound spirituality and his earnest 
desire to convert the pagan Indians. It 
reveals to an equal degree his uncon- 
querable faith in the tremendous poten- 
tialities of the land he had discovered 
and reflects his unbounded enthusiasm 
in the Canada to be, the fertility of its 
soil, its vast untouched natural resources. 
In this respect, Cartier was probably 
the greatest propagandist, the most 
eloquent “‘publicity agent’”’ this country 
ever had in the Old World. 

Cartier was the first white man to 
grasp the possibilities of the great empire 
covering the northern half of the 
western continent. Let us pause and 

(Continued on page 570 
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From a painting by Henri Julien. Courtesy of “Montreal Standard.” 


Jacques Cartier planting the Cross on Canadian soil. 
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From a colour drawing by C. W. Jefferys. 


Jacques Cartier at Hochelaga, 1535. 
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A page from Cartier's narrative of his first voyage. 
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Cartt 


Continued from page 564) 
hearken to his description of Prince 
Edward Island, which he visited in the 
course of his first voyage ‘The 
where there are no trees is also 


soil 


very 
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From Water-colour by Walter Baker. 


r's return to Stadacona, 1541 


rch and is covered with peas, white 
and red gooseberry bushes, strawberries, 
raspberries and wild oats like rye, 


which one would say had been sown there 


niimued on hage 573) 
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Ribero's map of North America, 1529. 
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Continued from page 570 
and tilled. It is the best-tempered region 
one can possibly see ig 
Journeying up the St. Lawrence River, 
Jacques Cartier viewed with amazement 
the vast stretches of fine rolling country 
extending along both shores, and notes 
in his narrative: ‘‘We had sight of the 
finest and most beautiful land it is pos- 
sible to see, being as level as a pond and 
covered with the most magnificient trees 


in the world. The whole country is as 
fine a land as ever one beheld. This 
river is the richest in every kind of 
fish that any one remembers having 


seen or heard.” 

The commemoration of the fourth 
centenary of the discovery of Canada 
should be, above all, of a _ religious 
character. Jacques Cartier was the 
first herald of the teachings of Christian- 
ity on Canadian soil. He was the first 
to establish the religious tradition in 
Canada, and though other discoverers 
and pioneers followed him—such as 
Champlain, the founder of Quebec 
they only followed in his footsteps. 

But where should this proposed fourth 
centenary festival be held ? Certainly, it 
seems to me, at the place where the dis- 
covery of Canada, properly speaking, was 
made, that is, at Gaspe. That is where 
|acques Cartier took possession of the soil 
of Canada in the name of the King of 
France, and on this coast he spent nearly 
a whole month. Besides, I believe that 
(,aspe offers all that is necessary to at- 
tract on such an occasion the thousands of 
people who would come from all parts of 
Canada, the United States, Britain and 
France, to join in the celebration of an 
anniversary that would be not alone 
religious and national in character, but 
would also take on an international as- 
pect. 

And would it not be extremely approp- 
riate that the celebration of the 400th 
anniversary of the discovery of Canada 
should reflect in some enduring manner 
the tribute of a grateful people to the 
memory of one of the greatest discover- 
ers of all time ? And what tribute could 
be more expressive of a nation’s grati- 
tude to the first pioneer, the premier 
trail-blazer on Canadian soil, than the 
erection of a memorial on the very spot 
where Jacques Cartier planted the great 
cross in July, 1534 ? 
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Four years do not constitute too long a 
period in which to prepare and organize 
this commemoration, the splendour and 
magnificance of which should be in keep- 
ing with the event it is to recall. Let us 


impart to this tentative project the 
character of a national undertaking. Let 
every national and historical society, 


the universities, colleges, schools, Can- 
adian clubs, service clubs, the religious 


em Brief recit, & 


fucciné&e narration , de la nauiga- 
tion faicte es yfles deCanada, Ho- 
chelage & Saguenay & autres, auec 
particulieres meurs,langaige, & ce- 
rimonies des habitans d'icelles:fort 
deleéable a veoir. 
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ag Brie} Rectt, 
Cartier s narrative of his wv 
bodies and entire clergy collaborate in 
carrying to fruition a project that should 
appeal strongly to all who appreciate 
the historical significance of the anniver- 
sary to be commemorated. No doubt the 
different Provincial Governments of 
Canada will join spontaneously in the 
movement; England, France especially, 
and the United States, will also answer 
the call. 

1934! Only four years hence, and this 
great anniversary will be a fact. We 
should therefore set ourselves to work at 
once. The celebration should be thor- 
oughly representative of the spirit of 
the Canadian people. 
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RIGHT HON. R. B. BENNETT 


Premier of Canada, whose personal message to Society and Journal 


appears on opposite page. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRIME 
MINISTER 


I have watched with interest and 
sympathy the growth of The Canadian 
Geographical Society, of which I am very 
glad to count myself a member. Its 
purposes are altogether admirable, and 
particularly in its monthly magazine, 
the Canadian Geographical Journal, it 
has an opportunity to do real service to 
the Dominion in making the country's 
resources better known. In spite of a 
good many other preoccupations, I have 
found time to read the five numbers of 
the Journal that have so far been 
issued, and heartily congratulate the 
Society upon the high quality of the 
material that it is putting into its 
magazine. The articles I have found 
both readable and informative, and the 
illustrations compare favourably with 
those in periodicals long established 
and with large financial and other 
resources. I wish you all possible 
success. 


R B. Bennett 
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Aerial view of Kingston. 


Kingston—Past and Present 


By Frank YEIGH 


HE Kingston of the past, presents 

a remarkable epitome of Cana- 

dian history, covering a span of 

two-and-a-half centuries and including 
every period of our national life. 

A centre of population whose records 
include that of being a fur-trading depot 
and a fortress site, of undergoing a 
siege and a consequent capitulation, of 
picturesque foregatherings of French 
and British forces and of red men of 
many tribes in council-fires, would alone 
create a background of action and ro- 
mance. But when there is added the 
later facts that it became a seat of 
government and of learning as we!l as 
an ecclesiastical centre; when it is re- 
called that it once had an important 


ship-building industry, naval and com- 
mercial, and that it witnessed the birth 
of a new system of government in a 
new Province, the claim is further 
proved that this famous old Canadian 
city has a proud record. 

But there is even more to be said: 
from 1673 it was occupied as a half-way 
house on the interior route from Quebec 
and Montreal to the Upper Lakes and 
the almost unknown regions beyond, 
and as such played an important part 
in the foundation-laying days of French 
rule; and, later, the British Conquest. 
Some of the chapters of the War of 
1812-14 were there enacted, and scenes 
connected with the Upper Canada 
Rebellion of 1837-38 centred in or near it. 





View of interior of Fort Henry. 














KINGSTON—PASI1 


No wonder the Limestone City claims 
the additional title of ““The City of 
Historical Associations.” 

It has been a colourful history on the 
whole, marked by drama and high 
courage on the part of personalities 
whose names survive the centuries. 
Nearly every governor and 
intendant, explorer and 
priest known to history made 
their way to and from the 
Cataraqui of the 17th cen- 
tury, and many an Indian 
chief camped near the spot. 
Dramatic in the fullest sense 
must have been the marine 
procession of July, 1673, that 
threaded its slow and labor- 
ious way past the rapids and 
over the quiet stretches of the 
Upper St. Lawrence. All the 
intervening years have not 
produced a more stately 





AND PRESENT STi 


[roquois chiefs, who told them that the 
dignitaries of their nation awaited them at 
Cataraqui, and offered to guide them to 
the spot. They entered the wide mouth 
of the river, and passed along the shore, 
now covered by the quiet little citv of 
Kingston, till they reached the point 
at present occupied by the 
barracks. Here they stranded 
their canoes and disembark- 
ed. Baggage was landed, 
fires lighted, tents pitched, 
and guards set. Close at 
hand, under the lea of the 
forest, were the camping 
sheds of the Iroquois. 

“At daybreak of the next 
morning, July 13th, 1673, the 
drums beat, and the whole 
party were drawn up under 
arms. A double line of men 
extended from the front of 
Frontenac’s tent to the In- 


pageant. No one has pictured 
it so graphically as Parkman: 

“Frontenac, to impose re- 
spect on the Iroquois, now 
set his canoes in order of 
battle. Four divisions form- 
ed the first line, then came 
the two flat-boats; he him- 
self, with his guards, his staff, 
and the gentlemen volun- 


FRANK YEIGH 
who for the past 20 years has 
issued annually his book, 
“5090 Facts about Canada,” 
and is also the author of 
“Through the Heart of Can 
ada,” and “A Century of 
Ontario's Legislative His- 
tory " was born in Toronto. 
For several years he was con- 
nected with the Civil Service, 
but is now devoting his time 
to writing and lecturing on 

Canadian subjects. 


dian camp; and, through the 
lane thus formed, the savage 
deputies, 60 in number, ad- 
vanced to the place of council. 
They could not hide their 
admiration at the martial 
array of the French, many 
of whom were old soldiers 
of the regiment of Carignan; 
and when they reached the 


teers, followed, with the canoes of Three 
Rivers on his right, and those of the 
Indians on his left, while twe remaining 
divisions formed a rear line. Thus, with 
measured paddles, they advanced over 
the still lake, till they saw a canoe ap- 


tent they ejaculated their astonishment 
at the uniforms of the Governor’s guard 
who surrounded it. Here the ground had 
been carpeted with the sails of the flat- 
boats, on which the deputies squatted 
themselves in a ring and smoked their 
pipes for a time with their usual air of 





proaching to meet them. It bore several 





Royal Military College, Kingston. 
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Aerial view of Kingston, showing Queen’s University in left centre. 


deliberate gravity; while Frontenac, 
who sat surrounded by his officers, had 
full leisure to contemplate the formid- 
able adversaries whose mettle was here- 
after to put his own to so severe a test.” 

Another historian remarks that Fron- 
tenac’s genius for parade had full play 
in his landing, when he and his staff 
made a gallant array of showy uniforms. 
The flat-boats, mounted with cannon 
and painted in bright colours, headed the 
procession, followed by four groups of 
canoes approaching land abreast in 
military line. “It was Louis XIV in 
the wilderness.”’ His tactfui approach 
to the challenging chiefs won for him the 
complimentary title of the Great Onon- 
tio. Perhaps the gifts and the nightly 
dances helped. These diversions 
cave opportunity for the hasty building 
of afort on the site of the present Tete 
du Pont barracks as a visible sign of 
French occupation and power that was 
destined to be maintained for nearly a 
century It was a renewed challenge 
to the Iroquois as well as the English 


also 


of New York, and no less to the mer- 
chants of Montreal as the new post 
might divert the fur trade from the more 
eastern centre. 

The primary importance of a fortress- 
post at such a strategic point could not 
be over-estimated. It was not alone the 
headquarters of the French power in 
Upper Canada but a link in the chain 
of forts that reached to the Niagara 


and the Upper Lakes. Parkman sug- 
gcests that Frontenac’s desire to build 
at Cataraqui, following earlier sug- 


gestions of Talon and Courcelles, might 
have been stimulated by the reflection 
that it might be not only a safeguard 
to the colony, but a source of profit to 
himself! 

It did not take long for such a hastilv- 
built structure to fall into disrepair. 
Two years sufficed. Frontenac headed 
another expedition to Fort Frontenac 


which he soon made habitable and 
stationed La Valliere with only 48 
men as a garrison. Once more the 
fleur-de-lis fluttered over this inland 
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In this house on Queen Street, Kingston, Governor Simcoe held the first council 
meeting, 1792. 


post which, rage as the Iroquois might, 
defied them. The year 1696 found the 
redoubtable soldier, now well up in 
vears, leading a force to the Fort after 
nearly two weeks of strenuous toil, but 
using the spot merely as a stopping 
place, while he pushed on to the Oswego 
country in an attack on the heart of the 
Iroquois stronghold, dragging cannon 
and stores with severe labour. In one 
respect the expedition was a success, 
but the chronicler sadly suggests that 
Frontenac’s day was over. The Iro- 
quois were still at war, his star had set 
at the French court. 

Yet another historic figure now steps 
into his frame in Cavalier de la Salle, 
who was one of the first permanent in- 
habitants of the Kingston-to-be. A 
friendship had been formed between 
Frontenac and La Salle which led to an 
alliance which in turn ended only with 
the Governor's recall to France. ‘‘Each 
had a full measure of unconquerable 
pride and hardy resolution’’; each knew 
the western country relatively well. It 
was into La Salle’s hands that Fort 
Frontenac was finally transferred, on 


condition, it is supposed, again to quote 
Parkman “‘of sharing the expected pro- 
fits with his patron.’ It was La Salle’s 
family who helped to finance his Cana- 
dian ventures, although the Crown gave 
him a generous grant of land. Fort 
Frontenac prospered under his direction. 


“Soon it had sights never before wit- 
nessed on the waters of Lake Ontario,” 
writes Professor Wrong, ‘“‘ships, vast 
compared with native canoes, cruising 
under sail. La Salle built four. His 
axe-men cleared away the forest and 
some farmers tilled the soil. He re- 
built the Fort, so hastily reared by 


Frontenac in 1673, provided quarters 
for officers and men and mounted 
cannon on the stone walls. The natives 
flocked to the neighborhood, both Iro- 
quois and Ottawas, until their number 


reached about 1,800 Two Recollet 
friars served the fort. One of 
them was Father Hennepin, who 
has left a vivid account of the 


place and the pioneer conditions of life 
there; it was even hoped that the 
Iroquois, not as barbaric as they had 
been painted, were settling down and 
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A. Mac- 
St., Kingston. 


Boyhood home of Sir John 
donald, Rideau 


could be made good Frenchmen—a 
dream not destined to be realized.”’ 
Here La Salle was the autocrat of an 
invisible empire, a feudal lord over a 
few villages, the commander of a garri- 
son and the founder and patron of the 
mission church. “If he had preferred 
gain to glory,’’ wrote a friend of La 
Salle, ‘‘he had only to stay at his fort, 
where he was making more than 25,000 
livres a year,” but the call of the wild 
could not be resisted and on a stormy 
day in the late fall he sailed for the 
Niagara on his way to more remote fields 
of action. “His imagination again took 
fire.”’ It led him to an untimely death, 


but not before he had left a memorable 


name and fame in the annals of early 
Canadian history, notably at Fort Fron- 
tenac. 

The year 1684 provided another 
dramatic scene at Fort Frontenac with 
the arrival of La Barre, heading a force 
of 1,200 regulars, militiamen and 
red men. One of the many treaties 
negotiated at this spot followed ‘‘but 
a thin and flimsy truce wasall that was 
gained, with new troubles and dangers 
plainly behind it.”” The blow against 


the Iroquois was a feeble one, as the 
enemy well knew. 

A more momentous vear was 1687 
when Denonville set out westward from 
Montreal with 400 canoes, carrying a 
force of 2,000. Tonty, Duluth, La 
Durantaye and other outstanding figures 
werc in the party. Allies from the 
Niagara and the west met at the Fort. 
The seizure of a large number of sup 
posedly friendly Indians, who came 
trustingly but who were tied to posts 
or trees, was an act of alleged treachery 


that was destined to reap a fearful 
harvest. Some of the victims were 
sent to France and others to the 
galleys. The reprisals which resulted 
in the massacre of Lachine in 


1689, when many French and friendly 
red men were tortured and put to death, 
led the infuriated masters of the situa- 
tion to shout: “‘Onontio, Onontio, you 
have cheated us; now we cheat you!” 
Passing over to 1756, Fort Frontenac 
had a call from Montcalm, when on his 
way, with a large force, to attack the 
Oswego forts where 1,700 British were 
taken prisoners and large quantities of 


stores confiscated. Curiously enough, 
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the prisoners included two regiments 
named after Pepperell and Shirley, the 
two chief actors in the New England 
capture of Louisburg 11 years before 

The year 1758 was destined to be an 
epochal date for Fort Frontenac. The 
French tenure was nearing its end, not 


only here but in all Canada. (jreat 
events were hastening to a climax, 
Bradstreet marched toward the Cata- 


raqui fort, which had always been left 
practically unprotected by the French 
though its value as a strategic situation 
was fully realized. On September 10th, 


1758, the attacking force of 3,000 
landed. That night the men lay under 
arms. Next morning they placed their 


cannon in position within 400 feet of 
the fort. The guns remained silent for 
most of that day, taking a nearer en- 
trenchment under cover of darkness and 
fire was opened at daybreak. At seven 
the surrender followed. There were 
only 110 men in the garrison, besides 
women and children. Nine small armed 
vessels were taken and most of them 
burned; thus the pathetically little 
French navy of Lake Ontario went up 
in flames and their destruction left the 
French without a single ship on Lake 
Ontario. The garrison surrendered as 
prisoners of war, to be exchanged for 
equal numbers, with the observance of 
rank, and so they proceeded to Mont- 
real on parole. 800,000 livres worth of 
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Buade, Comte de Palluau et 


Louis de 
Frontenac, who during his tenure as 


built Fort 


Canada, 
Cataraqui. 


Governor of 


booty was taken and distributed among 
the men. Bradstreet in no way re- 
serving a share for himself. A French 
writer of the period described the cap- 
ture and destruction of the fort as of 
greater injury to the colony than the 
loss of a battle, and its reactions through- 
out the rest of New France served to 
hasten the end. 

he first permanent British settle- 
ment of the town and _ surrounding 
country took place soon after the close 
of the Revolutionary War when a com- 
pany of Loyalist refugees made thei: 
wav to Cataraqui and thus became the 
English-speaking pioneers who made 
and left their impress on the entire 
country, along with similar Loyalist 
migrations to the Niagara, Quinte and 
St. Lawrence areas. 

Several townships were surveyed and 
settled, largely by men of the King’s 
Royal Regiment of New York, num- 
bering 1,462 souls. They built the 
first churches, schools and mills, opened 
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A view of Fort Henry, 
the first roads and thus laid the foun- 
dations for the permanent settlement 
and growth of this prosperous part of 
the Dominion. 

The arrival of John Graves 
and the inauguration of a_ system 
of government for Upper Canada 
marks another important period in 
the history of Kingston. He, like 
Frontenac, ascended the St. Lawrence 
with a fleet of canoes but this time they 


Si mcoe 


too, 





General Hospital, Kingston. In the 


Kingston, 


central section of 


from the air. 


spelled peace instead of war. Here the 
newly-appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
organized his ministry with an Executive 
and Legislative Council, a ceremony that 
took on a religious character. The old 
wooden church opposite the mz irket 
place (‘‘more of a barn than a church,’ 

wrote La Rochefoucault) provided ac- 
commodation for the distinguished com- 
pany, the oaths of office were adminis- 
tered and the first sessions held. <A 





this building the first 


Parliament of United Canada met in 1841. 
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Entrance 


military note was provided by the 
(ueen’s Rangers who had already reach- 
ed the spot after a remarkable snow- 
shoe journey from New Brunswick, and 
who followed Simcoe to Newark when 


the first capital was placed at that 
point on the Niagara. 
Glimpses of the Kingston of i795 


are had in La Rochefoucault-Liancourt’s 
Travels. “The town consists of about 
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to Kingston barracks. 


120 houses. The King’s ships lie at 
anchor opposite the barracks.’’ Kingston 
was the place to which Lord Dorchester 
should transfer the seat of government 
in Upper Canada, but this was not the 
view of Simcoe. The former thought 
it was the only tenable place; the latter 
that it was too near the American 
border, as Newark was. Kingston, the 
travelling Count found, was as a town 





T« fé du Pont barracks, Kingston, on site 


of old Fort Frontenac. 
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much inferior to Newark though con- 
taining as many houses. 

The first French ships for the Upper 
Lakes were ‘tilt at ‘““Cadarakwe”’ as the 
diarist spel = «. ‘‘The district,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘“‘procuces not only enough corn 
for its own consumption but exports year- 
ly about three or four thousand bushels, 
which is conveyed down the river in 
winter on sledges. The government 
agent required a part to be ground into 
flour for the other posts in Upper 
Canada and the surplus was sent to 
England’’—the first export wheat move- 
ment recorded. There was no regular 
market in the Kingston of that day, 


- 


’ ’ . 


View from Fort Henry. 


everyone provided himself with fresh 
meat as well as he could, but frequently 
it was not to be had on any terms. 
There were but few schools, the pupils 
paying a dollar a month for their tuition. 
Surgeons were few in number “‘but they 
contrive to get well paid for their 
trouble.””’ The district contained no 
paupers and there were therefore no 
poor rates. 

There was but one church. The 
chronicler records a military dinner at 
which he had taken too lively a part. 
To decline, he excuses himself, to join 
with an endless list of toasts would have 
been deemed uncivil. He resorted to 
slight deceptions in the quantity he 
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drank but even then he admits having 
taken too lively a part in the festivities. 
He found the officers of the 60th regi- 
ment well-bred and extremely polite 
He notes the general opinion § that 
Canada was proving very burdensome 
to England, and will be still more so in 
future and that Great Britain would 
consult her true interest much better 
by declaring Canada an independent 
country. The Canadians, they say 
will never be sincerely attached to 
England and that if in time of war a 
militia were raised, not half of them 
would take up arms against America 
and none perhaps against France. 


. 


a ™ 


From an old print. 


The War of 1812-14 added greatly to 
the prosperity of Kingston for a time. 
Fort Henry was erected as a log struc- 
ture, to be changed in later years to 
the stone structure that still survives. 
The martello towers were built as a 
part of the defence system, and active 
shipbuilding was engaged in. There is 
a legend that the War Office in London 
sent out casks of fresh water for the gun 
boats built at Kingston, on the suppo- 
sition that it was situated in a salt 
water region. 

The rebellion period of 1837-38 fur- 
ther emphasized the strategic military 
position of Kingston, and in_ lesser 
degree during the Fenian Raids of 1866. 
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Fort Frederick, Kingston. 


much more of historic in- 
terest to be seen in the present-day 
Kingston. The old British-American 
Hotel had Charles Dickens among its 
distinguished guests in the 'Forties. A 
law office still is in use in which two 
voung legal lights once learned the 
rudiments of the law they were after- 
wards to play a part in enacting and 
enforcing— John A. Macdonald and 
Oliver Mowat. Memories of the late 
Sir Richard Cartwright are aroused by 


Chere is 


many an existing structure. The first 
Government House in Upper Canada 
still stands on Queen street, in which 
John Graves Simcoe formed and con- 
vened his first Legislative Council. 
Alwington House was the home of 
Lord Sydenham as the Governor-Gen- 
eral of United Canada in 1841, and the 


main building of the General Hospital 


housed the first 


Canada under the Act of Union 


parliament of Upper 


Cadets of Royal Military College entering St. George’s Cathedral, Kingston. 
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Quecn’s Unive rsity, Kingston. 


St. George’s Anglican Church has a 
history dating back to the original 
structure of 1791. An old residence 
dating from 1793 still stands on Gore 
street. A modern La Salle causeway 
commemorates that distinguished early 
citizen. The royal naval dock of 1790 
is locatable as to its site, while the two 
strongholds of Fort Frederick and Fort 
Henry recall the mid-Forties. 

The extensive and grim looking pile 
of the Penitentiary at Portsmouth dates 
back to 1831, with the Church of the 
Good Thief in its proximity. The 
‘Forties were indeed great years in the 
annals of Kingston. Queen's Univer- 
sity received its royal charter in 1841, 
and the impressive group of buildings 


of to-day, housing nearly 4,000 
students, gives the city a unique char- 
acter as an educational centre of higher 
learning. The Roman Catholic and 
Church of England bishoprics, togethe: 
with imposing churches of all denomina- 
tions, emphasize the religious character 
of the people, while the general hospital 
and many public buildings assert a fine 
public spirit. 

The Kingston of to-day is a charming 
homelike centre, quietly prosperous, 
occupying as it has always done, a 
strategic position geographically; a 
centre of learning, a city of industrial 
activity, an ideal place in which to live 
one’s days. 
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Native igloo, Cape Dorse a Baffin 


since observed it would appea that t| e 
strength of some members of the party 
soon began to fail, as at many points 
along the coast line from Franklin Point, 
which lies only 15 miles south of 
Victory Point, to Starvation Cove (at 
the north-eastern angle of Adelaide 
Peninsula) graves have been found and 
also not a few skeletons of white men 
whose comrades were evidently in too 

serious a condition to bury them 
Che postscript ol 1848 stated that 
105 men left the ships, but of these more 
than one-half are not yet accounted for 
The trail followed to Starvation Cove, 
where many skeletons were found, 1s 
clearly marked, but bevond that point 
ing has been found with the excep 


of a cache and remains of a_ boat 
wl were ocated by \ndersor ind 
Niet nt ck on Montre Island Both 
the ticles in the cache and the remains 
I we ve hee I ed 
he : n which tl we found 
wi ire ule t C 
Lite 
It would therefore appear t] of 
( | pa \ ca) ePaAVE he ps 
shed ong the route tt ve 
- marked b the oTAVEeS it 
é divided and that the st ot 
r ceedi tow ds B | iy 

lied at Sta tion Ce The fate of 
} ‘ uA ‘ ed ther us 1) 


Island, North West Territories. 


this party is as vet unsolved. That they 
could have undertaken to reach Back 
River bv an overland route, by leaving 
the south coast of King William Island 
at some point west on Simpson Strait, 
is very improbable, as their route would 
surely be quite as clearly marked as that 
followed by the others, and this is cer 
tainly not the case 
would be that when the strength of the 
personnel showed serious signs of fail 
half or more of the party were sent back 
to the ships, while the others, probab! 
the more exhausted, either moved ahead 
| 


slowly or remained in camp at St 


tion Cove, where so manv are k1 
have died 


The party left Victory P 


the end of \pril and might nae the 
circumstances occupv 60 davs 1 ‘ 

ing Starvation (ove It +t ¢ 1} ‘ tine 

was seen that to continue the 

endeavour to reach Great S e Lake 
was for many of them hopeless, the 
one hope of improving t he 

dition would lie in the possi! 
eturning to thet ships, Ireeing het 
from the ice and bringing suppl 
those unable either to proceed or ret 

to the ships \hile it cannot be said 
that there is « ymplete evidence that 


Is course Was adopted, lacts esta 
lished by those who have visited the 
her with m 


country Tove 


f 
f 


The alternative 
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Expedition was 


McClintock, 


the in 1858 


when supported 


by Lieutenant Hobson and Captaii 
Young, came by wav of the Atlantic to 
he eastern end of Bellot Strait, where 
hey wintered their vessel, the ‘‘ Foy 

n Port Kennedy, and later during 


the Spring of 1859 travelled by dog-team 
» King William Island, Montreal Is 
ind, Adelaide Peninsula and Prince of 
Wales Island ( un \ 
detailed 1 xamination of that 
of f Prince of Wales 
Island that had not vet | 


apt oung Was 
Oo make all ¢ 
part the coast line 


©eCT) € samined 


by anv of the manv Franklin relief 
parties lo his efforts the world is 
ndebted fe its present knowledge of 


} 
1} 


several hundred miles of coast line whi 
had not, up to thi been travelled 
by white men but 

noth interest 
the Franklin party 
McClintock a 


ive 


it time, 
his efforts disclosed 
regarding 


‘ ; 
Iny Ov 


Captain 


Hobson t 


ed together 


FRANKLIN 


SI H 


ARC 


Hobs« { ad Il} ( he ~¢ 
the same coast ne, striking 
pot some mues ( north at 
Ont al whicl Met lintock Cal hed and 
( aptau Ne tock, following sout] 
Lidl ine €ast Coast oO the Isic Was 
met by many evidences of the fate 
the Franklin | xpeditior \t two pi 
long the eastern coast natly imps 
were found where relics of the st par 
were in evidence While many mu 
rticles were uned, the bulk 
material see whicl nust ive ome 
trom the Franklin party was compose 
of lumber or wood,--barrel hoops an 
copper sheeting which undoubtedly came 
from a ship either abandoned or wrecked 
The natives informed McClintock tha 
these materials had come fron shy 
which had been broken up 
some distance t the west nd s 
which might indicate a wreck « r 
western coast of the island or the shy 
late repr rted is ibandoned | oft ne 
nortl west coast ot ()' Reilly Islanc 
Both McClintock and Hobson followed 
the entire length of the western coast « 
King William Island without finding 
inv indication of a vessel; nor did eithe 
Hall « Schwatka, who b sited 
hese tives some ve@ars ite! eli 
storv of a wreck 1 are Phe 
. of the ship which san] Re 
. 1] Schu 
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reported the sled which the ship's 
boat was | ided whet seen by them 
Erebus Bay Was headed north Cast 
directly along the line of march of 
party retu! ng t t he ships oft Victor 
Point Phe, estimated the led and boa 
to weigh 1,400 pounds and gave a ( 
opinion t ipa ibandoning it whi 
travelling south would not take the 
{ oubl to tur I mpletely round 
and that in the Opinii the part 
eft this boat were re ! { I : 
One othe : ited fact reps ( 1) 
McClintock was the finding of a knife 
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Nets gment roman with her two husbands. Gioa Have n, King William Island, 
North West T% rritories, April 1929. 
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John 


Beechey Island, south-west of 


memory oT Si 


Jack Rive 
that they 
route through 


1 


which iso 


but it is more than likely, 
iad knowledge of the water 
and Straits 


I 

Ross Rae 
that point 

The nex King William 

Island was Captain Hall. He spent from 

1864 to 1869 on Melville Peninsula upon 


leads t 


t Visitor to 


which he travelled extensively, reaching 
Igloolik and, passing h Fury 
ind Hecla Strait, proceeded south to 
Parry Bay and later westward 


to the western side of Boothia Peninsula 


throug 


crossed 


and on tothe south-eastern coast of King 
William Island 
While Hall saw little of the country 


over which the Franklin party travelled 
after leaving their ships, he heard during 
with the Eskimos at 
points a number of 
bear 


conversations 
widely separated 
which would 
directly on the fate of the last surviving 
Hall 
cairn on the west coast of Boothia near 

and Pollox River, upon which a 
stone was placed, one end pointing to- 
wards Cape Colville, with Cape Living- 
stone in line further to the north-west 
It was at Cape Livingstone that Mc- 
found a cairn and a white 
Hall reports still another 
Simpson 


stor ies 


appeal to 


members of the party reports a 


% stor 


Clintock 
man’s knife 
cairn on the 
Peninsula at Cape Clouston, with a nar 


eastern coast ol 


Fy anklin 


erecte d by Capta n” Met ntoe f 
North De ron Island. 
: 1! ] 
row stone pointing to a small island 


along 


and 
would reach 


offshore to the north-east 


a line which, if prolonged, 


the north-western coast of Melville 
Peninsula 
Captain Crozier had, some vears 


prior to the sailing of the Franklin Ex 
pedition, been a member of the expedi 
undertaken by Parry Lvon 
which spent a considerable time in the 
vicinity of Furv and Hecla Strait where 
he (Crozier) was known to the natives 
by the name of ** \klooka”. Amonyst the 
information brought back bv Hall were 
natives 


tion and 


dealing 
men at 
and on the 
Peninsula 

Net | elu 
‘Aklooka”’ 


companions to the 


the stories of several 
with the 
Boothia Isthmus 
northern part of 
(one 
native told of the coming of 
and three white 
Isthmus of Boothia where they spent a 
Winter with a native in the early fifties 
Other stories state positively that white 


presence of white 
Netchelu 
Melville 
om a 


story secured f: 


the northern end of 


men were seen on 
Melville Peninsula at about the same 
period 

Hall appears to favour the theory 


that some of the party survived for at 
least six vears after the ships were 
abandoned. He also suggests that the 
white men reported on the Melville 
Peninsula about 1854 arrived from the 
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Living From the date of Schwatka’s visit 1 
Island 18 9 to King William Island, new 
loustor evidence as to the fate of the Frankli 
party was secured until 1923 when Knute 
imined Rassmussel f the Fifth Thule Exped: 
he ‘vea 1 Janis spent the Summer nea 

ly | ock Point Rassmussen visited 
nm party um! I p sO the sout ad wes 
) oh ( ist é ~ ind st ul ed (TIVE ( - 
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Whe Live 
both \¢ 1k 


possibly 20 vears ol 


ave the, were hunt 
in on the ce im the 
area immediately 


Matty 


north-east ol 


Island. When 


ing a low flat island 
they Caine upon 
cache f woodel 


t | il | ( Ww ¢ 
more tl rive 
et | t { ©€ Col 
sisted ot woode 
cases whi ntail 
ed mate - oul 
known to then 
ot whicl were M 
ciosed in cont 
ers, some of whicl 
were pall ted red 


fo them and one 








From a Painting 
Sir John Franklin. 
b r al is im the Nationa! Portrait Ga 
\s it was not possible for the writer to 
em: in the vicinity of King William 


the sea at this point would 


he iree ot 1c¢€ at thine could then be 
done to check this story Phe informa 
tion, howeve covered the fact that two 
old me who made their home on the 
east coast t the Isthmus ol Boothia 
were more familiar with this area tha: 
were the others During 1928-29 the 
write gall isited this area, spending 
the winter at Gjoa Haven 

ly \pri 1929, both of the old men 
ibove referred to, Enukshakak and 
Now\ visited Gjoa Haven, and the 
writer secured a statement from them 
It may be said that these natives are 
men appare of more than 60 years 


ol age Chis is, of matter ol 
as no primitive Eskimo has 
inv precise knowledge of his 
fact does he think in 


10 


course, a 


conjecture 


age nor in 


numbers greatet 


Thomas Philliy e wit! 


whom thev shared 
the find, the wood u 


casings formed the on] 


the outer 
The, 
of boxes the wood appeared old but the 
the 


prize 
said that on the outside of the pile 


1 


1 1 | 
parts sheltered from weather were 
still quite new \ll of the boxes were 


wooden 


the 


the 


them a> 


opel ed by the natives and 


divided between 


lumber was much desired for thi 


cases 


manu 
facture of arrows tnukshakak’s share 
was 11 cases, Nowva’s nine and their 
friend’s two, making 22 cases in al ft 


the wood had been divided they opened 


found tl 


the tin containers but em to 
contain materials of which thev then 
had no knowledge. In a number they 
found a white powder which they call 
ed ‘‘white man’s snow” which thev and 
their families threw up into the air to 


watchit blowaway. Since learning more 


about the white man's supplies the, 
have come to the conclusion that some 
of the cases contained flour, some ship's 


biscuits and some preserved me: prob 
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Canada's Link with Hawaii 


By Ropert Watson 


\LM trees, coral islands, surf was only natural that they should 
ridden beaches, vellow sands, trop prove an attraction to the early ¢« 
al sunshine and a dusky, indo plorers, traders, rovers and buccanee 
ent, happy humanity—such is the lure and become more or less a stopping-oft 
f the Hawatnan Islands, now part ol place on a long voy ive a place ol 
he | nited states, at one time il] but replenishment, p! ice ot ade ind 
Britis! barter with the natives 
Kkven to-day, floating alongside the Captain Cook's direct connection wit 
Stars ind Stripes one may see the Canada is that he sailed for Canada ir 
| no} Jac k but ona background of red, 1759, unde \dmira Be sCcalven holding 
white and blue stripes, for that ther master’s warrant He 
- vt Sa s the te ( a 4 ; : Was present at the famous land 
¢ of the Hawaiian Islands ad enea e Heig 
d is likely so to remain, for Abraham, Quebec. in t] ‘ 
ere 1s ire I i trad 0 ze, Cook tf t landed \WWaime 
everence a iching to the flag ; Cs on the Island of Kaua 1778 
. territory by its people tha » His next call was at Kealakekua 


sche n p rtend perhaps ol a f < took him for a rei irnation ot 
Lipp’ ind pe iceful future whe : the god | n tting hi ! 








I Ono, sé Ing i up 
here w be b Set close union & al heiau ( piace oi: W rshin 
etween the English-speaking ind paving the | urs 
people of the Old World and of a god. Bu s did not las 
he New 7 ong. Ou els took ] e,W 
Britisl nd Canadiat ( “ breaches r etique ¢ | 
ests the Hawaliia Is d ble doubt efly t k 
he Sandwich Islands ( unders ding betwee 
ey were Cali re M ( people Ww | vice vd erge 
v, have alw hee educa | d ethics \ 1 Ve 
derable hiet was killed d this « 
lo ( ip Cook B Se ed ick « r ( 
1 explore s ttributed the dis Ww n 4 rt Cool ( I 
COVE ind prope ( i ne n the vea ck it he wate s edgy by ibb v 
1778, whe he inded with his ships In 1874 a monument was erected 
he Resolu ind the Discovery he memory of pt , k bv si r 
ning the Islands after his pa f his fellow untrvme! pol 
| a ne awit Firs | d « he which 1s w the « B s| ‘ 
\dm i \ ( Hawa l Is ds 
Karlier discovery is Spt ket of, by ly 1928, the SeSC UI1-Cf { 
the Spamard, Gaetano, in 1555, but if Cap Cook's ding mel 
Ss Wass eSy sh Government did tablet was placed in the wate s nea 
not make the discovery known \nd s could be ascet ed he 
citi further states that two ship spot where Cook met his death in 1779 
el v ¢ te ( nee | Alvar de \ he (‘ook n ment ow s as 
Saavedra were hipwrecked there as i! front of the (Gsovernment Arc ves 
back as 1528 building in Honolulu, on the Palace 
Situated as these Islands are in the Grounds. bea he following inscrip 
Mid-Pacific, almost directly in the way tion 
f any ships making round the Horn Captain James Cook, Forerunne 
for the Orient or for the western shores Modern Civilization in the Pacific Oc¢ 
f the United States and Canada. it In Hawaii 1778-1779 
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( el 


Kinoole, and 


his son Keola Kalan Benjamin 
Franklin Pitm 

It he tent vive here i 
story f the Islands, but rather to 

ic] their direct Canadian con 
‘ d the wider British con 
ect that one might say were, in 
( ers \ it «the Same time 
( d 

Phe irbour of Honolulu was dis 

ered by ( Enelisl sea capta 
brow! n 1794, while John Young, a 
Brit nd the chief advise of Kin 
Kamehameha I, is credited with the 


ounding of the city in 


Another Britishe ind with consid 
erable Canadian associations, one whose 
memory is great!\ revered even to this 
day by Hawaiians, is Captain George 


Vancouver, to 


early 


whom is attributed the 
days of Hawatlian 
ulture and stock-raising 

Vancouver anchored = off Waikiki 
Beach in 1794, and Hawaiian history 
gives him the credit of presenting the 


progress in 
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os 


first ( ittle to the Island: i pall ol 


long-horn Spanish—to King Kameha 


meha I, on February 14th, 1793, at 
the Port ol Kaw iihae n the Island ol 
Hawaii 

The first horse on the Islands was 


presented to King Kamehameha _ by 
Captain Cleveland in 1803 

Che Island of Hawaii is largely take 
with the famous Parke 


stock-raising has been 


reduced to a fine art 


up today 


} 


Ranch, where 


Cattle thrived well on Hawa ind 
15 vears ago the wild cattle on the 
ranges vastly outnumbered those brand 


while bands 
roamed the 
Hawaiian 
who 
second to 


ed and personally owned, 
of wild 
country in large numbers. The 
Islands still have their cow 
for riding and 
none 

British influence in the Sandwich 
Islands became greatlv strengthened with 
the advent of the Hudson's Bay Com 
pany in 1834 

As far back as 1829, Richard Charlton, 
English Consul at Honolulu, is recorded 


horses at one time 


} 


POVs 


roping, are 
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In 1846, the 


he removal 2 


corner of Quee 
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1846 Se Let 
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\ im \ resteem ali 
wortant se Ces doubt 
their labours for the 


Hawaiian independence 


company 


a ind Fort 


arranged to 


f its premises to the 


streets ine 
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the Island of Oahu, the citv of Honolulu 

The company's agents at Honolulu 
were Richard Charlton, George Pellvyv, 
George T. Allan, D. MacTavish, Robert 
Clouston and James Bissett 

While the writer was in Honolulu 
this vear and passing along the bus\ 
shipping section of Queen and_ Fort 
streets, he noticed on the top of what is 
known as the Campbell building 
strangely-designed weather-vane whose 
svmbol was a beaver, an animal not 
indigent to those Islands. From the 
fact that it no longer pointed the 
direction of the wind, he concluded the 
weather-vane was an old one He in 
quired about it in the ofhce of 
occupiers, but none there seemed aware 


t 


of its existence (,etting on the roo 

of the building, a close inspection dis 

closed a crudely cut met il figure otf a 
} 


tvpical Hudson's Bay Company beaver 
soldered to piping, ol brass or some 
kindred metal The letters, showing 
the points of the compass, were roughly 
cut, the N being missing; the whole 
tly of considerable age | urthe: 
inguiry disclosed the fact that on the 
ion of the Hudson's Bav Con 


eviden 


dem 





ji} 
fi d 
‘ 
( ( ( t ve Was spent 
( ere Ol ? two-ste e&\ ‘ 
cir “ } ‘ ; ' nting ‘ 
' , 
( een street | r ( tilding 
1 
t tr «< ‘ t | ¢ e st d « d 
the street I ome e cistance 
1 
mt roar C lL ire veran 
] +} ‘ t 
ene ¢ t ~ } —s We f ] ire 
} ! ] } 
¢ = « 14 ( W eCadil 
' 
he upnne \'¢ nd 


Chief Factor [ames Douglas visited 
1848. On November 26th 
1859, the Hudson's Bay Company ad 
vertised its withdrawal from business 01 
he Islands, and in August, 1860, M 
Bissett, the company's agent, with his 
wife and child, left for Victoria bv the 
lennv Ford,”’ thus terminating an in- 
teresting i not financially profitable 
‘riod of trading 

Che writer is indebted to Mr. Thomas 
(G. Thrum of Honolulu for much of the 
foregoin information regarding the 


~ ' ~ 





Huds n's Bay ( ompany's lo itions on 
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pany warehouse, to make room for the 
present building, this weather-vane was 
found and set upon the new building 
by some workman whose bump of con 
servation was evidently greater thi 
his bump of destruction 

\ yuna the corner trom this find Is 


restaurant known as the Merchants’ 


(sri] Io this place the writer was 
ected by Mi \ Pierce Lavior 
{ \ ent A hivist | he |e tory 
Haw I ~o e carved figure ta 
| l SU) ncnes ( 4) and 12 
( | } eresting bu evidently 
ected piece of work, roughly 
yiled i back pa he d ney 
| - ( irved by i\< he imc 
ed d « ie from a place know 
\ ‘ Beave ( tlee oa i 
f res f Hudson's Bay 
( In Py nat id 
en . r¢ ving to the Company 
\ da s H ( iu hese 
. ly kt Wi Tt ICs I rie i 1! 
mv s emaining in Honolulu 
Ni so far from these scenes of ea! 
Hudson's Bav Company occupation, ts 
H ! " is famous Kaw iiaha ( 
he word Kawaiahao means 





d Wall | ere ~¢ ( | 
eC Wa Ss a i ed ( Iie 
ne who, while directly ect 
u nN with the company, has found 
me rete! , ) 
TAY oy for nis name ll Sey ¢ Hudson s Bar 
Jenti*® oat = | 1 
' hhh Companv _ histories This man was 
. te fees . . , . 
es NT 14 David Douglas, the renowned Scottts 
“ . 
iFa gett gees lt “ inis ! d < l s tte W ( 
Seer eae Te aa coi 
aie (a 8 Brant! Canada’s famous Douglas fir 1s name 


oS) aha i" David Douglas, it will perhaps be r 


Sl ( illed, made 1 tou ot 4 inada., Vis C 
‘S. ~ 
ye 


i 
manv Hudson's Bay Company p 
: ; 


ind then travelled on to the 


Islands He me c death « ‘ 
[Island of Haw yr g {ol d 

ittie pit ¢ , gored » de 
having evidently fallen into the 


while it was occupied by an inturiate 
inimal 

The remains of Douglas were broug 
back to Honolulu, and now rest in the 


old Kawaiahao churchyard, but the 





; 


t to the ; _ =? oo 2 ictual grave is unknown The tablet 


Honolulu 1. photograph of whi is reproduced 
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, fi 
was sent to Honolulu from Scotland 
It is now badly weather-beaten Che 
Latin inscription is becoming indeciph 
é pie 
This re ids Hi Jacet, 1) David 
Douglas, Scotia, annon, 1799, natus; 
(Jui Indefessus viator, A  Londinensi 
Regia Societate Horticulturali missus, 
In Havaii saltibus, Die 12a Julii, A.D., 
1834, Victima scientiae interiut “Sunt 


et mentem mortalia 
gil This may be 


Here 


ihrvmae rerum 
tangunt Vir 


ated is fol 


trans- 


lies Master 


lows 


) Com” ‘ ) 

Bi ( s hel ( 
David Douglas, born in Scotland in 
1799, who, being an indefatigable tra 
veller, was sent out bv the Rova 
Horticultural Society of London, and 
fell a victim to science in the wilds of 


Hawaii on July 12th, 1834 Tears are 
due to wretchedness, and mortal woes 
touch the heart Virgil 

\ new tablet from Scotland is being 
set up, having been obtained 
the efforts of W H Baird 
Vice-Consul, who took a 


in the preservation of 


through 
British 
personal in 


terest Douglas’ 





Japanese residents of the 


Hawattan Islands 
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Stevenson's Hut, now at M 


In a bungalow, still preserved and 
close to the site of the old San Souci 
Inn, Stevenson finished the last two 
chapters of ‘“The Master of Ballantrae’’, 
and from Waikiki he addressed his 
Preface to this book to Sir Percy 
Florence and Lady Shelley, on May 
17th, 1889, in which he said 

“‘And at least here is a dedication 
from a great wavy off; written by the 
loud shores of a sub-tropical island 
near upon 10,000 miles from Bos- 
combe, Chine and Manor, scenes which 
rise before me as I write, along with 
the faces and voices of my friends.”’ 

Stevenson was a sick man when he 
arrived on January 24th, 1889, by the 
“Casco” from Tahiti, with the mem 
bers of his family In Honolulu he 
hoped to regain his health and continue 
his literary work undisturbed 

[The Secretarv to the Embassy Mi 
Henry Poor 


bungalow, at Stevenson's disposal, and 


placed his lanai, or open 


for a time, in this summer-house called 
Manuai the family resided 

It stands close to the sea-wall, looking 
out on the bay from Waikiki, and is 
to-day in much the same condition as it 
was when occupied by the famous 
author Here, during the writer's visit, 
a native, in scant clothing, was squatted 


na Val ey H MOLMLN 


on the veranda, mending a fishing net, 
busy on his job and all unconcerned 
about visitors—a scene out of the past 
into which R.L.S. might himself have 
stepped 

The lanai, inside, is an airv, wide 
place, unencumbered with too much 
furnishings. What furniture was there 
was chiefly of that beautiful Koa wood 
Most of it is said to have been the prop 
ertv of the Roval Family of the Islands 

In this lanai many a cheery evening 
was spent by Stevenson with his friends 
Roval and otherwise. Several luaus, « 
native teasts, were given in Steve! 


sons 


honour while resident there but 


place Was Loo convenient am the 
Stevensons and Osbornes were too pop 
ular to permit of “R.L.S.”” getting the 


proper privacy which his work demand 


ed, so another and more secluded house 


was found for him = jus 1 few 
hundred vards away, a place known as 
the Frank Brown house Here Robert 
Louis Stevenson completed “The Maste: 
of Ballantrae,”’ while Mr. Strong used 
the small outhouse nearer the beach as 
a studio Both these houses are stil! 
standing and the Stevenson house is 
occupied. They are hard to find, how 
ever, unless one sets out after them 
determinedly or with a good guide If 











wrote, 
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these places are not properly marked in 
the near future, there are apt to be so 
Stevenson houses in which he 
and huts in which he 
and trees under which 
will be hard to distinguish 
Stevenson landmarks from 


many 
yrass 
sheltered he 
sat, that it 
the actual 
the doubtful ones 


It was a matter of surprise to the 


writer, that the sight-seeing auto drivers 


passed the Stevenson landmarks with 
out any apparent knowledge of what 
they were passing. But before he left 


he had the promise that this would be 
thoroughly cared for in the future 
Robert Louis Stevenson became keen 
ly interested in the political affairs of 
this little kingdom and formed a close 
lasting friendship with several 
of the Royal Family—King 
Princess Liliuokalani his sis- 


ind 
members 
Kalakaua, 


ter, who later became queen, Princess 
Kaiulani and her mother, Princess 
Likelike. He gave them the benefit of 
his wide knowledge of world affairs 


ind nis naturally keen judgment 

In her introduction to Stevenson's 
Che Master of Ballantrae’’, Mrs. Stev 
Fanny Osborne in part, 
regarding their Honolulu homes 


We had taken a a little out 


f town on the Phe 


ensol says 


cottage 


Waikiki 


Road 


LINK 


WITH HAWAII 15 
greater part of the house consisted of 
the lanai, an arrangement peculiar to 
Hawaii. The lanai is, prac ti ally > a 
room with the sides either left entirely 
open or partially glazed, a delightful 
compromise with living out of doors 
The other rooms were small and dark 
so that the lanai was, perforce, our! 
dining-room, our drawing-room, our 
music-room—it contained a piano —and 
our general work-room, and as one 
whole end of the lanai stood open to 
the entrance from the street, there 


could be no such thing as denving ou 
selves to visitors 
‘Fortunately an old shanty 
the grounds at some distance from the 
main house. My husband fled to this 
refuge, where there was comparative 
quiet and some chance of finishing those 


stood 1! 


last two chapters which now hung 
heavily on his hands 

‘The admiration my husband con- 
ceived for the Princess Liliuokalani (now 


the deposed Queen of Hawaii) on his 
first meeting with her, soon developed 


into a strong and abiding affection 

My husband already felt the im 
pending doom of the little kingdom and 
he and the Princess held many long 


conversations on the subject 
\bout Mav 20th, 1889, mv husband 











was 
Low, 


CANAD 


ible to write to his frie 


I have at length finished ‘The 


Master’ 


Near Tusitala street how 
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nd, W. H 


that name 


arouses interest!) is the famous Banvan 
tree, sometimes called the Kaiulani and 
sometimes the Stevenson t1 


rowing on what Was on 


ee It Is 


 -. Roval 


ground, and under this tree Princess 


Kal 


stevenson we 


int and 


\ grass hut, also identified 


re wont to 


' 
with these 


ks, was rescued by the 

\rm\ theials whe t was 

( ed dow It was re 

\r | ’ inds Ma l 
1976 3 voliuins ‘ 

1891 Ix Nalakau died ind 
s friend, | iokala he ite 

s siste ( e Hawaii's é 

( etters d docume 
\as . P ict Hone l 
1895 ¢ Hawaii's troul 

‘ d ed in the Ar ves 

U , S l ced, was a 

trol Lobe Louis Stevens t 
ew { vratula o he ( 

es | : Y i dated 


Tavlor, the Government Archivist of 


Hawaii, we are privileged to reproduce 


it here 


On September 20th, 1893, after the 


fall of the little Kingdom of Hawaii, 
Stevenson again. visited Honolulu 
Queen Liliuokalani was then a prisoner 


in her own house, and her regal sway 


was ove! Stevenson established at the 
Bella Vista cottage, at the San Sou 
Inn, and here he began his story Che 


Wreckers.”’ But for him the place had lost 


much of its former romance and charm 
()n the San Souct grounds ts a great 
verspreading Hau tree, under whi 
Stevenson is said t have made note 
i d dav dreamed | k U d sp 
upon which dav-dream. | + « 
ood, we would 1 nk, for mak y notes 
The Stevenson interest does not end 
with Honolulu Fart] : h, almos 
500 miles es the | d of Moloka 
with a irea ¢ 61 juare mile Here 
i e pe Sula pp nateiv 10 
square mules s the tamou e De ( ( 
ri il ul whicl sO) ttle ~ rte 
know! a village of doomed men and 
women ind children surrounded ol 
hree sides bv lashing waves, with steep 
inaccessible mountains behind 2,000 
feet high; cut off except bv | it and 
, 
md 
= ~ 
> 
_——— = — 
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Hawaiian H ) 
ne narrow trail on a mountain pass 
Chere are two leper villages, Kalau 
papa and Kalawao, two and a half 
niles apart Here the first lepers were 
taken in January, 1866, and here the 
epers have been isolated as found, ever 
s1nce 

There was a time when little care 
was bestowed on these untortunates, 
the main and practically the only idea 
being to put them away somewhere 
ipart from the rest of humanity And 
t was in such times that Father Damien 

ose to spend and end his days minis 
tering to the needs of this sadly afflicted 
umanity, contracting the disease him 
-<elf and dving of it as so many others 


d died Ol were doomed to die 
\ little monument, the licht 
ouse on the marks 1 


below 
promontory, 
marty resting-pli 
It may recalled how By 
Hyde of Honolulu, made defamatory 
utterances concerning Father Damien's 
rel with the ley ers of Molokai, 
ind how unselfishly and how = ably 
Robert Louis Stevenson jumped in to 
protect the dead man’s honour, writing 
a ‘‘defence’’ that a 
defence that silenced criticism and left 
a good name clear and unimpunged. 
Even a glimpse of this leper settle- 
ment at Molokai sufficient to leave 
one with a deep reverence for any brave 


— ist ice 


be one 


ations 


stands as a classic, 


is 


o face such 


enough t 


prob ems as a daily 


dutv, as a number of doctors and nurses 
are doing to-day, carrvin out this 
Christian service which Father Damier 
started so many years ago 

lo-day the villages of Kalaupapa and 


Kalawao are handled in a_ modert 
sanitarv manner, the people being seere 
gated ina place pertect Ito the pu post 
It s said that the patients ire now 
being treated with considerable success 
with intra-muscular injections of the 
ethyl esters of Chaulmoogra oil 

In the vi ages the inhabitants lead 
a normal life, as happy and contented 
as theu untortunate lot illows ind 
much more cheerful than outside folks 
have anv conception ol 

Phe places are neat ind we | kep 
with a store, a moving picture theatre 
a meeting hall and other community 
places with even 1 local brass band: 
while radio brings the inhabitants in 


close touch with the outside world. 
The disease, we 
lently infectious, 


learned, is not viru 


by contact, and 
many devoted people have spent years 


even 
of their lives in the settlement in behalf 
of the lepers without themselves con- 
tracting it. There are about 480 pat 
ients in the Kalaupapa village to-day, 
white crosses 
tell 


al 


and as one passes along, 
amongst the trees, on the foothills, 
their silent story. 
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Che setth ent s operated by the 


























Territory of Hawaii, through the De 
partment of Public Health Naturally 
the lepe st ement is little spoken of 
ind alter a t has no interest for the 
ord nary he day make Ol pleasure seek 

but to the thinking traveller it is good 

lea se untortunates are si 





well cared for and that the nited States 


{ 
(sovernment is hopetul that in another 


Phe lee side I ( | f Me 4 
we wopulated b ea ( ‘ ( 
Ss ve I¢ The Su | r 
ples are growl ind y happ 
mmu es go about the evervda 
fairs Is is e\ cl he ind 
f the Hawaiian group 
How ften do we tl k et 
( lavs ot mance ire < " ips 
ve é gl t! ut | e think 
The e is mucl n { el 
his old world otf ours B eve 
were so, and romance elf were 
lead, it is still good t k d 
ce nore ive over the scene | ~¢ 
ess prosaic times, and in the Hawatia 
~ ind every lava rock eve i 
eel ever\ surf-beate volde bea 
e heiaus and stones of paga W ) 
( t Wavin cocoa maims CAK 
) ls ! romance } invuave we 
derstand sf tha we ( re iwa 
pleased ind satisfied, fee od 
ive lived 1 make the l ind 
| InY good bve is mere \ } 
(; d bve till we meet 





— 
—~haud na a te. a Se a a 
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The St. Lawrence Waterway 


By Bernarp K. SANDWELL 


N THE purely Canadian stretch of 

the River St. Lawrence from Mon- 

treal up to Cornwall, Canada posses- 
ses the key to the most important 
waterway system in the world. At 
Cornwall, or rather at St. Regis on the 
south side, a few miles below Cornwall, 
the course of the river reach- 
es the southern boundary 
of the Dominion, and from 
that point to the head of the 
Great Lakes the waterway 
is international as between 
Canada and the United 
States. But the 67 miles 
which connect this inter- 
national waterway with 
ocean navigation at Mont- 
real are entirely Canadian. 

The international portion 
of the waterway is governed 





The watershed from which the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River are 
the natural outlet is not only of immense 
area, extending inland for about 850 
miles west of Montreal, and having a 
width of about 650 miles at its widest 
part. It is also divided only by an 
almost imperceptible height 
of land from the adjoining 
watersheds feeding the Mis- 
sissippi to the south and the 
rivers running towards the 
Polar seas to the north; these 
three watersheds between 
them constituting the whole 
of the great inland plain of 
North America. So slight is 
the separation that at Chi- 
cago, for example, millions 
of gallons can be and are 
pumped from the Great 


by the generally recognized 
principles of international 
law as embodied in _ the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909 between the United 
States and Canada, by which 
navigation is declared to be 
forever free and open for 
purposes of commerce to the 
inhabitants and vessels of 
both countries equally, and 
the administration is placed 
under the control of The In- 
ternational Joint Commis- 
sion appointed by the two 
Governments. The control of 
the purely Canadian section 
is in the hands of Canada, 
subject only to the limitation 
imposed by the Treaty of 
Washington (1871), 


which declares 


BERNARD K. SANDWELL 


was born at Ipswich, England, 
in 1876, and came to Can- 
ada with his parents in 1889. 
He was educated at Upper 
Canada College, and gradua- 
ted from Toronto University 
in 1897 with honours in 
classics. For some years he 
was on the editorial staff of 
the Toronto News, and later 
Associate Editor and Dram- 
atic Editor, Montreal Herald 
From 1911 to 1918 he was 
Associate Editor and Editor 
Financial Times, Montreal 
In 1919 he became Assistant 
Professor of Economics, 
McGi!l University, and in 
1923 was appointed head of 
English Department, Queen's 
University, which position he 
held until 1925. Besides his 
grasp of economic subjects, 
Mr. Sandwell is also the 
possessor of a ready humour 
and from his pen have come 
many works which have 
placed him in the front rank 
of Canadian humourists 


Lakes watershed to the Mis- 
sissippi watershed, merely 
for the purpose of flushing 
the sewage of the city of 
Chicago, while at no very 
great distance from this point 
is a small body of water 
known as Lake Traverse 
which drains at one end 
towards the Mississippi and 
at the other towards Hudson 
Bay, and by means of which 
small steamboats can at 
times of high water actually 
pass from the one navigation 
system to the other. 

There are thus three nat- 
ural outlets from this great 
inland plain, each of which 
has its respective limitations. 


The Hudson Bay route lies so far to the 





that navigation through this portion of 
the river ‘‘to and into the sea shall 
forever remain free and open for the 
purposes of commerce to the citizens of 
the United States, subject to any laws 
and regulations of Great Britain, or of 
the Dominion of Canada, not inconsist- 
ent with such privilege of free naviga- 
tion”. The canals alongside of the 
river were not included in this perpetual 
right of navigation. 


619 


north that its use for sea-borne commerce 
is only possible for a very short time in 
each year. The Mississippi leads out 
from the plain in a direction almost 
exactly opposite to that of the vast 
bulk of the plain’s traffic, which moves 
to or from Europe or the Atlantic coast 
ports of North America; moreover the 
channels of the river itself are difficult 
to keep open at even so moderate a 
depth as 9 feet. But the third outlet, 
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Junction of Ottawa River and St. 


Rapids and lower entrance 


Lawrence 
to Soulanges Canal with Lake of Two Mountains in 


Photograph. 


Royal Canadian Air Force, 
from south shore, showing Cascade 


the background. 


that of the St. Lawrence, has only one 
serious limitation, and that is the length 
of time during which it is closed bv 
winter to navigation. It runs in precisely 
the right direction to suit the traffic 
which it has to carry. Its upper reaches 
expand over the whole area of the Great 
Lakes, providing it with a series of in- 
land ports penetrating the plain in all 
directions at points many hundreds of 
miles apart. These lakes also provide 
exceptionally favourable navigation con- 
ditions, in open water, for almost the 
whole distance from Duluth at the head 
of Lake Superior to Kingston at the foot 
of Lake Ontario. 

It happens also that the St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes watershed in its lower 
reaches is separated by only a slight 
height of land from one of the smaller 
watersheds of the Atlantic coast, namely 
that of the Hudson River, which has 
the advantage of leading to the great 


all-the-year-round port of New York 
A barge canal and tnnumerable railway 
lines this height of land and 
establish connection between the Great 
Lakes navigation system and the ocean 
at New York and adjacent ports. There 
is also a proposal for the establishment 
of a ship canal to make this connection 
feasible for deep-draft vessels, by a 
route from Oswego on Lake Ontario to 
Albany or Troy on the Hudson River; 
but the cost of this work is generally 
estimated to be very much greater than 
that of an equally effective deep-draft 
link by way of the St. Lawrence, and 
while the ocean ports involved would 
be open 12 months in the vear the 
waterway itself would not be open much 
longer than the St. Lawrence. 

With the opening of the new Well- 
and Ship Canal (a purely Canadian 
work but open by treaty and by inter- 
national law to American commerce) 


cross 











ine St. I 
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Western entrance 


the whole area of the Great Lakes from 
Duluth to Kingston will be open to 
continuous navigation of 25-foot draft. 
At present the St. Lawrence link between 
this inland navigation system and the 
ocean is limited to a 14-foot draft in 
several canals running alongside of the 
rapids in the riverbed. Deep-sea naviga 
tion as established below Montreal is 
about 30-foot draft. The connection 
between the deep lake trafic and ocean 
traffic at Montreal is now established 
partly by canal service in vessels much 
smaller than most of those which 
operate on the lakes, and largely also 
by railway service between lower lake 
ports and Montreal. It follows there 
fore that the bulk of the through trafhe 
from the lakes to foreign ports by way 
of Montreal undergoes two trans-ship- 
ments, while even that portion of it 
which comes down the !akes in vessels 
small enough for the St. Lawrence canals 
trans-shipment, at 


undergoes one 


Montreal. 


to Soulanges Ca 


Photograph 


Roya! Canadian Air Force, 


nal opposite town of Valleyfield. 


The problem of providing a naviga- 
tion link much deeper than 14 feet 
between Montreal and Lake Ontario 
has for many years engaged the atten- 
tion of engineers and governments. 
Since a large part of the route is in 
international water, its improvement 
can only be effected by joint action. In 
recent years public interest in the 
navigation improvement has been great- 
ly stimulated by the fact that it is pos- 
sible to combine it with a vast hvydro- 
electric power development, amounting 
in its final stages to more than 5,- 
000,000 horse-power, of which about 
1,630,000 horse-power would belong to 
the United States and the remainder to 
Canada. 

The movement for the realization of 
this gigantic engineering scheme first 
began to assume a definite form in 1921, 
when the International Joint Commise 
sion completed a report for the Can- 
adian and American Governments. It 
was considerably advanced in 1926, 
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Roya! Canadian Air Force, Photograph. 


Coteau Rapids looking down-stream, with Soulanges Canal on left and Canadian 
National Railways bridge in foreground. 














Royal Canadian Air Force, Photograph. 
Long Sault Rapids looking down-stream; Sheek Island in background; Cornwall 
Canal on left of picture. 
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Royal Canadian Air Force, Photograph. 
Town of Valleyfield and entrance to Beauharnois Canal, no longer in use for 
navigation purposes. 

















S.S. Lemoyne of Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, largest bulk freighter of her 
type in the world operating on the Great Lakes. The Lemoyne is 613 feet long and 
has a tonnage of 10,480. 
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foreground; lower entrance 





to Soulanges Canal on opposite 





Royal Canadian Air Force, Photograph 


Cascade Rapids; village of Melochville and lower entrance of Beauharnois Canal in 


side of St. Lawrence; 


Ottawa River in background. 


when a Joint Board of Engineers 
submitted a very fully detailed project 
for a 25-foot channel throughout the 
St. Lawrence and for the production of 
electric power in successive stages begin- 
ning with half of the total capacity of 
the international section, then adding 
the other half, and finally developing 
the purely Canadian power sources as 
required 

The feature of these proposals which 
has most forcibly gripped the popular 
imagination is undoubtedly the fact 
that by their execution all the important 
lake ports would be opened to the ad- 
vent of ocean-going vessels of very 
substantial tonnage. Every harbour on 
the Great Lakes, from Buffalo to Duluth 
and from Toronto to Fort William, at 
once began to envisage itself as a great 
ocean port with liners coming to berth 
every day and flocks of tramp steamers 
bidding for cargo. As often happens, 
however, this feature is more striking 
than seriously important, and transport- 


ation experts are pretty well agreed 
that only a very small percentage of 
the trafhe using the improved waterway 
would ever go through in the same 
bottoms from foreign ports to lake ports 
and vice versa. Oceanic and lake-and- 
canal service are radically different in 
character, and the vessel which is 
efficient in the one service is very differ- 
ent in type from that which is efficient 
in the other. There is also the problem 
of getting a full cargo consigned to a 
single lake port with a limited hinter- 
land, as compared with that of getting an 
adequate loading for Montreal, which is 
an effective gateway for most of Canada 
and a great deal of the United States. 
The combination of power and navi- 
gation in a single engineering enterprise 
in international waters leads to some 
highly complex and interesting con- 
stitutional questions on both sides of the 
boundary. Sovereignty in both coun- 
tries is divided between the federal and 
local governments In both of them 














rHE ST. | 


ivigation is a federal matter, while 
\ power belongs to the States and 
Provinces. On the Canadian side some 
have been made towards co 
operative action between the Dominion 
ind the Province of Ontario, the only 
Province with an interest in the inte 
part of the St. Lawrence; but 
American side there has been no 
such progress in the relations between 
\\ashington and the State of New York, 
which State is definitely opposed to the 
St. Lawrence scheme and in favour of 
the alternative project of the Oswego- 
Hudson River deep waterway. The sit 
lation in the United States is rendered 
more difficult by the uncertainty as to 
the extent to which the United States 
(s,overnment can carry out a treaty 
which invades the sovereign powers of 
an individual State, whereas in Canada 
the constitution explicitly empowers 
the Federal Government to perform all 
acts which may be necessary for the 
carrving out of any treaty 


watel 


etiorts 


| 
it1ona 
the 
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As regards the economic advisability 
of the project, it is obvious that the 
navigation and elements in it 
must be discussed separately, and that 
for the purposes of the discussion some 
principle of division of cost between the 
two elements must be arrived at. Some 
assistance towards this division, for the 
international section, is afforded by the 
Joint Board of Engineers, which gives 
an estimate of 80 millions as the cost of 
the navigation improvement in that 
section without any power development 
If this amount be charged to navigation, 
the estimates for the international sec- 
a cost for power alone of 155 
millions for 2,326,000 h.-p., or at the 
rate of about $66.60 per h.-p., upon the 
completion of the full power develop- 
ment in that This is so low a 
price that it might well be argued that 
part of the navigation 
should be contributed by the 
owners or users of the power. But the 
is claimed, on the American side 


power 


tion show 


section. 


a considerable 


cost 


power 








’ y 
Cedar Rapids looking up-stream from 


Company in foreground and plant of 


diately opposite . 


north 
Canadian Light & Powe r Company imme- 
Beauharnois Canal in 


Roya! 


Canadian Air Force, 
plant of Cedar Rapids Power 


Photograph. 


shore . 


upper part of picture. 
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‘The St. Lawrence Waterway”. 
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State of New York. and on the 

side by the Province of 
while the burden of providing 
for navigation rests in both countries 
upon the federal authority The Dom- 


by the 
Canadian 
(dntarw 


inion (sovernment has recently set forth 
1 prin iple, to apply to the division of 


in anv water-power in navigable 
waters, in the following terms “that 
the cost of locks and appurtenant works 
shall 
but 


COs 


be a charge 
that the 


for navigation 


the Dominion, 


aione 


upol cost 
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required for the development of power” 
shall be borne by the Dominion. Similar 
controversies are likely to develop on 
the American side, but whereas the 
Dominion Government is fortified tn its 
position by its unquestionable right to 
perform any acts necessitated by treaty, 
the United States Government has no 
such means of imposing its will on the 
State of New York 

The economic advisibility of develop- 
ing the power in the international sec- 
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Royal Canadian Air Force, Photograph 


Long Sault Rapids looking north-west with portion of Long Sault Island on left, 
and present Cornwall Canal on right. 


of building dams or channels, required 
for power purposes, but built to pres- 
cribed navigation dimensions, shall be 
borne by the body developing and 
marketing the power.’ This principle 
has not been accepted by the Ontario 
(Government, which claims full proprie- 
tary rights in all water-powers within 
its territory, whether resulting from the 
improvement ol navigation or not, and 
explicitly demands that ‘the cost of 
anv works to improve navigation not 


tion, even if a considerable part of the 
navigation cost be charged against it, 
is beyond dispute; the controversy is 
merely as to the extent to which Ontario 
or Canada should profit by its cheap- 
ness. The economic advisability of the 
navigation improvement is more 
troversial. The Brookings Institution, 
an important economic authority of the 
United States, has published a volume 
by a group of experts headed by Dr 
Harold G. Moulton, in which the capital 


con- 
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cost of the improved waterway is placed 
it 742 millions. The maximum traffic 
is placed by these experts at 10,500,000 
short tons per annum, making the cost 
about $3.50 per ton, on which basis it 
would be quite impossible to justify the 
construction of the improved waterway 
Professor Lesslie R. Thomson, of Mon- 
real, has pointed out that Dr. Moulton 
has included an item of 430 millions for 
mprovements in the Great Lakes which 


re partly unnecessary and wholly 
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for contingencies. Professor Thomson's 
own estimate of the cost properly charge- 
able to navigation, including 16 per 
cent for interest during construction (not 
calculated by the Joint Board), is 425 
millions in place of Dr. Moulton’s 742 
millions, and the true annual cost in- 
cluding interest, maintenance and opera- 
tion he places at 30 millions. It should 
be added that these figures are arrived 
at by charging the power development 
with the whole amount which it would 























S.S. Lemoyne and S.S. Hagarty, of Canada Steamship Lines, 
alongside grain elevator at Fort William. 


Limited, moored 
S.S. Lemoyne is largest grain carrier on 


the lakes and holds world records for grain, coal and ore cargoes. 


outside of the scope of the argument; 
and that he has further added 20 per 
cent to all of the Joint Board's estimates 


to compensate for what he considers 
an inevitable tendency among engineers 
towards underestimation. Professor 
Thomson points out that owing to the 
manner of their production the Joint 
Board's estimates ‘have far more author- 
ity than the usual run of estimates”, 
and further that they already contain 
an arbitrary allowance of 12!o per cent 


cost if executed as a separate work. 
giving to navigation the full benefit of 
the savings resulting from the execution 
of the power and navigation enterprises 
as a single work. 

As regards the available traffic, Prof- 
essor Thomson points out that Dr. 
Moulton’s 10% million tons is only 2 
per cent above the present traffic on 
the unimproved St. Lawrence canals, 
with the Welland Ship Canal still un- 
finished. This he considers an unreason- 
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Roya! Canadian Air Force, Photograph. 


Upper entrance to Lachine Canal with town of Lachine and Lachine Rapids. 

















S.S. Stadacona, latest addition to grain carrying fleet of Canada Steamship Lines, 
Limited; she made her maiden trip on June 2nd and carried 421,896 bushels of 
wheat. She is shown here being loaded at Pool No. 4, Port Arthur. 
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Aerial view showing ship loading at grain elevator, Montreal. 

















S.S. Rapids Prince, of Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, in Soulanges Canal. 
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ably low increase to result from ten 
vears’ lapse of time and an increase of 
depth from 14 to 27 feet. The Inter- 
national Joint Commission estimated 
that the actual movement on the im- 
proved waterway would be 24 million 
tons, and several other estimates have 
been close to this figure The cost pel 
ton is thus reduced from Dr. Moulton’'s 
$3.50 to about $1.25 

As to the saving which the waterway 
may be expected to effect in the cost of 
moving freight, expert opinion is for- 
tunately not quite so divided. The basic 
commodity of the eastbound trathc is 
wheat, and on this the Moulton volume 
predicts a saving of 4 cents per bushel, 
which Professor Thomson regards as *‘a 
little optimistic’. There will of course 
also be savings on many other products 
moving in both directions, the amount 
of which cannot be estimated with any 
degree of accuracy. On Professor Thom- 
son's figures, the total annual cost of the 
improved waterway is just a little below 
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wheat 
other 


four cents per bushel on the 
trafic, so that the saving on 
commodities may be described as profit, 

Even when the distribution of the 
total cost as between power and naviga- 
tion has been settled, there remains the 
further problem of the distribution of 
the annual cost between the two nations 
There seems to be no possibility, in the 
present state of public opinion, of assess- 
ing any part of this cost against the 
trafic by means of tolls, an institution 
which was abolished on the Canadian 
canals many vears ago; the whole cost 
of interest and maintenance will there 
fore have to be defrayed from the publi 
revenues of the two countries. It is very 
difficult to estimate the relative amounts 
of benefit which the improvement will 
confer upon the United States and Can 
ada respectively. The Canadian Nation 
al Advisory Committee has suggested in 


effect that Canada should look afte 
the whole cost of the work in Canadian 
territorv, but that the United States 
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Looking up-stream towards Cascade 


Photograph. 


Royal Canadian Air Force, 


Rapids with Beauharnois Canal on left and 


construction work in connection with power canal. 
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Canadian National Railways, Photograph. 


Old Welland Canal near Port Dalhousie. 























Port Colborne, 1866. 
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should compensate for this by looking 
after the whole cost, both for power and 
for navigation, in the international 
section; it adds that even then ‘‘the 
preponderance of outlay will have been 
with Canada."" The preponderance of 
benefit to traffic, on the other hand is 
likely to be with the United States for 
many years. Alfred H. Ritter, a well- 
known American transportation expert, 
estimates that as a route to and from 
the United Kingdom and Atlantic Eur- 
ope the improved waterway will benefit 
an American population of 45 millions 
in 24 States. The entire population of 
Canada might not exceed 10 millions by 
the time the waterway is opened. On 
the other hand it is true that al! the 
American traffic affected will be diverted 
from American ports and will help to 
build up the ports of the lower St. 
Lawrence. As regards American naviga- 
tion rights the National Advisory Com- 
mittee has put on record the opinion 
that they should not be ‘‘any greater .. . 
than obtain in existing treaties.” 
From the dawn of North American 
historv, the St. Lawrence has been the 
chief means of penetration into the 
interior of the continent. It was owing 
to their possession of the gateway to 
this route that the French in the 17th 
and 18th centuries had almost a mon- 
opoly of the exploration of the interior, 
while the English colonists were walled 
up along the Atlantic coast by the 
mountain barriers to the west of them. 
In those early days, when navigation 
was effected by canoes, the great rapids 
of the St. Lawrence afforded no serious 
obstacle, for the Indians were ac- 
customed to portaging around them. 
Except for an attempt by the French to 
construct a very smal! canal at Lachine 
about 1700, it was not until after the 


British conquest, and indeed after the 
serious effort 


War of 1812, that any 
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was made to overcome the obstacles to 
continuous navigation, and even then 
the motive was largely military. A 
Lachine canal was constructed between 
1818 and 1824, and could not be used 
by vessels exceeding 4! feet draft. From 
that time until about 1850 there was a 
tendency to avoid the St. Lawrence 
above Lake St. Louis and to substitute 
a route by wav of the Ottawa River 
and the Rideau Canal from Ottawa to 


Kingston, the object being to keep 
away from that portion of the St 
Lawrence which was on the United 


States boundary and was _ therefore 
subject to invasion in case of war. 
Shortly before the middle of the century 
commercial considerations again became 
predominant, and 9-foot navigation was 
established from Lake Ontario to Mon- 
treal. The second half of the century 
was a railway era, and it was not until 
1901 that this 9-foot navigation was 
increased to 14 feet. Canals during 
that period were regarded chiefly as a 
means of transit for barges; it is signifi- 
cant that even in the 1911 Britannica 
the article “‘Canal’’ contains only a 
single paragraph devoted to ship canals 
as distinguished from barge canals. It 
was the railway era which built up the 
business of the port of New York to its 
present magnitude by overcoming the 
height of land south of Lake Ontario 
and attracting the traffic of the Great 
Lakes navigation system to an ice-free 
harbour. The ship canal era may in due 
time restore a great deal of this traffic 
to its natural outlet by way of the Gulf 
of the St. Lawrence, especially if the 
application of modern scientific methods 
to the handling of the ice problem, along 
the lines proposed by Professor Howard 
Barnes, should result in a material 
reduction in the annual closed period of 
the channel. 
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OHN GRAVES SIMCOE. 
CLAMATION 
Fer the fopprefins of Vice, Profenrme!s © Imnere'sry. 
,_ oY nes Excectencr 
JOHN GRAVES SIMCOE, Efe, 
Licetowmt Goorrwor Y Coiled Corimardeg Hii Ma fy’ 


= 
* 
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Forces, athe Tyowere of Uprer Coors. 

Ww REAS st isthe ‘nd fperfLle 
~ éuty of all Peon'e, and more 
efosul yofallCh «n Motions, to 
orcferve and a¢vance the Loner md 
Service of Ain'c'ty Con; ond to 
dfeoutace and iuppre’ all Vire, 
Profamenc!s and buirotafity, ehich 
if not timely prevented may jelly craw down the Druae 
Vengeance upon Us and cur Country? And Hin May 
having for the promot. of V.rtue, and in tenderme:s 
to the beft interefis of Hus Sobyehis, given command for 
caufing all Laws made ag it Blafp ty, Profinese «, 

dultery, Fornicaion, Po!;¢ ty %, Profenazion 
of the Lords Day, Swearing acd Drunkeres-, to be itr-fuly 
put in Execution in every part of the Province, Ido 
therefore dire®, require and command the Peace OFicers 
and Confables of the feveral Towns and Tornin ps, to 
gmake prefentnent upon Oath, of any of the Vices before 
mentioned, to the Jultices of the Peace ini their SeiLon, 
or to any of the other temporal Courts: Agi for 
the morte eff o/uai procetc ne herein, all Judges, Juftices 
and Magifirates and ali other offcers concerned for 
putting the Laws again Crimes and Offences into ete- 
cution, are direfed and commandes to exert them(elves, 
for the due profecution and punithment of all perfons, 
who thal! prefutre to cffecdin any of the ki afore- 
fad; and aifo of all perfoms that, contrary to their 
duty, Gisll be remils or negligent in putting the hid 
Laws in exeqrticn. “Aad I co further charge and com- 
wend, that the Priam: tion be publickly read in all 
Courts of juflice, on the firft day of every Seffion to 
be held in the courfe of the prefent year, and more ef- 
“pecially in fuch of His Majyefty’s Courts, as have the 
ae once of Crimes and Offences; recomme rding the 
‘fame, to all Chriftian Min.fersof every cenomination, 
to caufe the fame Proclzm:tion to be read four times 
da the (aid year, immedistery afer Divine Service, in 
— of Public Worthio, and that they do their ut- 

t Endeavour, to incita thelr refpeftive Auditor to 

the priAice of Pietw and Victur,and the avo iding of every 
courle, contrary to the pore Morality of the Religion 
i the Holy Gotpel oi Jefus Chrift. 

Givan uncer my Hang and Seal at Armeat the Go- 
vetmmeyt Houle, Navy Héct, the Eleveoth 
day of April, in the Year of our Lord One 
‘thoufand even Hundred and Ninety-three, and 
in the Thir:y-thid Yeu of Hu Majety's 


Reiger. 
F.G.S. 











®) Ho Evceleey: Coarerd, 
Wa. JARY ES, Seertim, 
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THE KING’'S SPEECH 
TO BCTM WOUSES OF PaultaweNT 
December 14, 1732. 





M, Lords dad Gea:lcaer, 

AVING judged it neceTaty toembody a prt of 

the rrifitia of this Kingda, I have in purfusnce 

of the provifdns of the lew, called you together 
within the time lng ted fot that purpo'e, mt is on every 
account, 4 creat fatizfaA.on to mete meet you in Pare 
lirnent et this conjun*vre. Ladhould have been hippy 
if Leould have announced to you the fecure and un- 
difured continuance of ail the bieTngs which my 
fubjeGs have derived Gorm a fate of tranquij.ty ; bur 
events have recently occurred which require oug un-ted 
vigularice and exertion In order to preferve the advants- 
gts which we hove hitherto enjoyed. 

The feditious — which Lave been ina great 
mesfure checked by your firm. and explicit declat.tion 
inthe loft fefGon, and by the gener.! concurrence of my 
people in the fame fenuments, have of late been more 
opeuly renewed, and with increa‘ed aftivity. A fpirit uf 
tumult and diforder (the natural confequence of fuch 
praétices) has (hewn itfe!f in a&s of riot and in‘urreAioa, 
which required the ——— of a military force in 
fupport of the Civil Magifsate. The indufiry employed 
to excite difcontent on verious preterts agd in different 
ports of the kingdom has sppeered to proceed from a 
defign toattenpt the defleuSion of our h«ppy conftuts- 
on, and the fubwerfiod pf all order and government ; and 
this defSign has eviderttty been purfued ia conaeguon, 
and concert with perfons infore zn countries. 

I have carefuly obferved a finnét ‘neutrality in the re 
fent wer on the continent, and have uniforrely abMmn-f 
from any interference with relpeft to the internal aarey 
of Fran-e; but it is impolble fog. me to fee, withou: 
the moft ferious uneatinefs, the mg and increafing 
indications which have appeared There of an intention 
fo excite diflurbances in: other countries, to difregacd 
the rights of neutral nations, and to purfue views of con- 
yueft and agrondizement) as well ag'to adopt tow eds my 
allies the States General (who have obferved the fa 
neutfality with myfelf) meafures which are neither don- 
formable to the law of nations, notto the pofitive fy. 
pulatians of exifting treaties. Underall thefe circumfian- 
ces I have felt it my. indifpenfible duty to have recourt= 
to thofe memwof prevention and internal defence ei. 
which 1 am entruofied by law; and [have allo thouyir 
it right to take Reps for making fome augmentation ot 
my navel acd military force, being perfusded that the’: 
exertions are meceTiry in the prefeni fiate of affairs, ang 
are beft calculated both to maintain interval trangutlity, 
and to render @ Grm and temperate condaft eHectua! fur 
preferving the ble(lings of peace. 

Nothing will be negiefed cn my part that can conte 
butetothat imporiant objet, coafifient! yw. tisghe feeur iy 
of my kingdoms,and with the fitful! performance of en- 
prec: eats which wrave Doaad equally by inrereft and 
honour to fulfil, 





The above is a fac-simile of the front page of the first number of “The Upper 
Canada Gazette”, which was the fist paper published in Upper Canada 
Issued by Louis Roy in 1793, at Newark, now known as Niaga a-on-the-Lake, 
t was moved about 1800 to the new capital of York (Toron o) where it is 
till published as a government journal. The original is in the Legislative 

iry at Ontario Parliament Buildings, and the old press on which it was 


printed is in the museum at the Normal! School, Toronto. 
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Amongst the New Books 


By John Clarence 
N.B. Rapid 


] He Forts or Chigne lo 
We DSter 


Grip Limited 


Saint John, 
1930. $5 

Che romantic and picturesque penin 
sula of Chignecto, where New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia meet, has perhaps seen 
more. stirring than anv other 
area of its size in Canada. As the result 
of several vears’ study and research, 1) 
Webster has been able to put into these 
pages a great deal of new information, 
and to throw light upon many points in 
connection with the long conflict in the 
the 18th century between’ England 
and France for the possession of Acadia 
[The book is very fully illustrated with 
maps, por traits and views, some of them, 
such as the De Meulle map of 1686, 
extremely rare. In an appendix 
printed the journals of Charles Lawrence, 
1750, of Robert Monckton, 1775, of 
Joseph Goreham, 1776, of de la Valliere, 
1750-51, De Meulles’ Report on 
Chignecto, 1686, and a series of letters 
from French officials in Chignecto. Here 
also will be found a series of biographical 
sketches of men with the 
earlv history of Chignecto \ltogether 
Dr. Webster has produced a scholarly 
and valuable piece of work. 


events 


are 


conner ted 


VWvysterrous Sahara 


Protok 


By Byron Khun de 
Chicago: The Reilly and Lee 


Company. 1929. $5, 
Few men have seen more of that 
immense region in Northern Africa, 


extending from the Nile to the Atlantic, 
and known as the Sahara, than the 
writer of this interesting and informative 
book. Since 1920 he has led six expedi- 
tions into different parts of the Sahara, 
largely through country that was either 
unexplored or very little known, and his 
plans for the present year—possibly 
realized before this is printed——embrace 
an expedition clear across the Sahara 
from the Atlantic to the Red Sea. The 


present book tells the story of a journey 
from Carthage to the Hoggar Mountains, 
and of another from Alexandria to Siwa 
Temple of 


and the Jupiter-Ammon 


Some narratives of travel are curate 
but drv, others are readable but not 
very accurate. Occasionally one tinds a 
book that is both accurate and readable, 
and ‘“‘Mysterious Sahara’ must be 
classed with these. It is, indeed vTIp 
ping account of two fascinating adven 
tures, through regions of desert and 
mountain, alive with the personality 
of veiled Tuareg and other Saharan 
peoples, and the monumental! records of 
ancient civilizations and prehistoric 
races. In fact one sometimes needs the 


convine ing evidence ol phot vl iphi 
illustrations to believe that in the heart 
of the Sahara are 

mains of cities and temples, palaces and 
tombs some of which may be ranked with 
the monuments of all time 


to be found the re- 


Famous Sh By Frank II. Shax 


} pwre CRS 


Toronto: Irwin and Gordei 1930 

$3.75 

To the notable additions have 
been made to sea literature during the 
last vear or two, Mr. Shaw has contri 
buted this record of sea tragedie- Here 
is the inexplicable loss of the vattle 
ship “Victoria” during manoeuvres in 
the Mediterranean; the wreck of the 
“Duncan Dunbar’, due like the forme: 
to an amazing blunder; the collision of 
the ““Titanic’’ with an iceberg mid 
Atlantic; the sinking of the “Lusitania” 
by a German torpedo; the loss of the 
“Amazon” by fire; and the equally tragi: 
stories of the wreck of the ‘‘Kent™ East 
Indiaman, of H.M.S. *‘Eurydice,”’ of the 


Birkenhead”, the ‘Atlantic’, the “‘Cos- 
patrick’ and H.M.S. ‘Captain’ In an 


admirable introduction the author dis- 
cusses the whole question of sea 
catastrophes, driving home to the full 


“the awful lesson of the price demanded 
by the sea of such as dare its dangers” 
In later chapters he describes the genesis 


and history of the lifeboat, and the 
character of the men who vear after 
year have risked their lives without 


faltering to snatch the human freight of 
vessels from the hunger of the sea. 
Altogether a remarkable book 




















(,e0i0g nd Minerals of Ouebec. By 
W. L. Goodwin. Gardenvale, P.Q.: 
Industrial and Educational Publishine 

1929. 


( on pan 


This handbook will be invaluable to 
those prospecting for minerals in the 
Province of Quebec. Based upon the 


reports and other records of the ¢ 7eolog- 


ical Survey of Canada, the Canadian 
Department of Mines, and the Quebec 
Bureau of Mines, and prepared by the 
ite Dean of the Faculty of Science at 
(Queen's University, it is in every sense a 
eliable guide to the minerals of Quebec 


what thev are, where they are found, and 


their uses 
* x 
-PCOrd « ( inadian Shi pping Com piled 
Frederick William Wallace Tor 
nile / /lé lJusson Book Compan \ 
19029 L/0) 


It was eminently fitting that Mr. Wal- 


ice should round out his series of books 


1) Canadian sailing ships and_ thei 
dventures in every corner of the Seven 
Seas, with this list of square-rigged 


vessels built in the Eastern Provinces of 
British North America between 1786 
id 1920) he latter date proves that 
anadian sailing ship is not yet a 
the past, but its glory 
Here as elsewhere it 
compelled to bow to the supremacy of 
stee! and steam, as they in time may be 
compelled to give way to the superiority 
ol air-cratt So this list becomes a 
tribute to the memory of the glorious 
days of the Canadian square-rigger, and 


the ( 
thing ol is de 


parted has been 


all that they meant to Canadians in 
prestige nd adventure and sheer ro 
mance 
~ * 

lhe Climbed [he Alps By Edwin 

Wuller, Jr. Toronto: Jonathan Cape. 

1030. $3.50. 

Mourtain-climbing in the Alps is a 
hig storv. and a difficult one to tell 
effectively Mr. Muller has adopted 


the excellent plan of picking out some of 
the outstanding incidents, and for the 
most part letting the principal actors tell 
their own tales. Thus, going back to the 
early days of Alpine exploits, Edward 
\Whymper describes the first ascent of 
the Matterhorn, De Saussure tells how 
s wav to the summit of Mount 


¢ ; 
he,won i 
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Blanc, Tyndall records his conquest of 
the Weisshorn, and Leslie Stephen his 
of the Schreckhorn, while, among more 
modern climbers, Mummery makes one’s 
flesh creep with vivid descriptions of his 
climb up the perpendicular face of the 
worst of the Chamonix aiguilles known 
as the Grepon, and, in still more recent 
years, G. W. Young tells of the well-nigh 
incredible feat of the ascent of the Great 
Face of the Grepon. At the same time 


the author keeps us informed of the 
history of Alpine climbing, and the 
development of technique, from the 


simple rock work of the _ beginners, 
through the period of snow and _ ice 
climbing, to the method of working up 
rock chimneys with shoulders and feet, 
and the later principle of balance that 
made possible such human-fly exploits 
as that of Young. And he tells us why 
mountaineering, with its risks and its 
thrills, means much more to a man than 
the view from a mountain top 


Can We Improve the Climate of Canada 
By J. Dalstrom. Winnipeg. pp. 43 
19 0) . 
This little treatise was no doubt 
intended to be informative rather than 
entertaining It proves to be rather 


more entertaining than informative. The 
author divides his subject into four parts 
Comparative Climatology of Canada: 
The Way to Improve the Climate of 
Canada; The Great North; Climaturgery 
and kindred Subjects. Perhaps the 
more interesting is the second, in which 
Mr. Dalstrom that the 
of the Canadian Rockies should be 

down to the line of perpetual snow, to 
cive the Chinook \\ inds a better chance 
to warm the prairies An excellent 
idea, if Mr. Harkin of the National Parks 
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Australia By. G. S. Browne 
] hom 1S Ve lson and Sons 


+ ; 


75 cts 

In this modest little volume, by the 
Vice-Principal of the Melbourne Teach 
ers’ College, is packed a wealth of infor- 
mation on our sister-Commonwealth, the 
geographical features of the island con- 
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tinent, its early settlement and explora- 

tion, the growth of a nation and what it 

has come to to-day, its government, 
federal and state, the federal capital 

Canberra, industries and occupations, 

manufactures, transport and communi- 

cations, social conditions, the fauna and 
flora, the aborigines, education, and the 
problems confronting Australia. Mr. 

Browne has given us what amounts to a 

concise encyclopaedia, with a map in 

colours, numerous illustrations, and a 

bibliography. 

* 1s ~ 

Dramatic Episodes in Canada's Story. 
By Charles W. Jefferys. Toronto: 
Star Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany. 1930. $2. 

Mr. Jefferys’ purpose was to “‘pick 
out from the great mine of Canadian 
history a few fragments that may suggest 
its richness in human interest and its 
wealth of picturesque and dramatic 
incident”’. He tells us about Cabot 
and the New Found Land, of Champ- 
lain’s Fight with the Iroquois, of 
Maisonneuve and the Indians, of St. 
Lusson at Sault Ste. Marie, of Frontenac 
on his way to Cataraqui, of Hennepin at 
Niagara Falls, of La Verendrye in sight 
of the Western Mountains, of the found- 
ing of Halifax, of the Battle of Ticon- 
deroga, of Wolfe and his Battleground, 
of Captain Cook at Nootka, of the Loyal- 
ists on the St. Lawrence, of Mackenzie at 
the Arctic, of Lacombe and the Black- 
feet, and of the Battle of Batoche. Each 
of these incidents in Canadian history is 
simply and entertainingly described, and 
each is accompanied by an original sketch 
by the artist-author which is even better 
than the story. 

Southern Baffin Island. An Account of 
Exploration, Investigation and Settle- 
ment during the past Fifty Years. 
Collated and Edited by A. E. Millward. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1930. 

The North West Territories Branch 
of the Department of the Interior of 
Canada has issued a most useful com- 
pilation on the exploration of this 
important part of the Arctic Archipelago, 
its administration by the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police, and the work of 
missionaries amongst the Eskimo. The 
record goes back to the German Polar 


expedition of 1882, and comes down to 
the expeditions of Burwash in 1923-24, of 
Soper in 1924-26, of Lopp in 1925, of 
Weeks and Haycock in 1926-27. of 
Putnam in 1927, and of MacMillan in 
1926-28. As an Appendix is printed a 
translation of Hantzsch’s ‘Crossing of 
Baffin Island to Foxe Basin in 1910", 
Maps and illustrations complete a very 
creditable publication. 


* * * 


The Fur Trade in Canada. By Haroid A. 
Innis. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1930. $5. 


As Professor Maclver says in his (sen- 
eral Preface to this book, it is in the 
nature of an introduction to Dr. Innis’ 
“Fur Trade of Canada” published in 
1927. Both are written from the econ- 
omic rather than the historical point of 
view, and are designed to reveal the 
significance of the fur trade as a factor 
in the social and economic life of Canada, 
in the past and also in the present. Dr. 
Innis traces the growth of the trathec in 
furs from the Atlantic coast westward, 
throughout the French Period and the 
British, and particularly as it is asso- 
ciated with the Hudson's Bay Company 
and its great Canadian rival the North 
West Company. With all his effort 
to keep his feet firmly on the solid ground 
of economics, Dr. Innis cannot quite 
suppress the element of romance that is 
inherent in the fur trade, and that helps 
to make such a record as this palatable 
to the general reader as well as to the 
student of economics. 


« * 


Totem Poles of the Gitksan. By Marius 
Barbeau. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
1929. 


To anyone who has read Mr. Barbeau’s 
books it is unnecessary to say that this 
monograph is something more than a dry 
contribution to the ethnography of the 
Pacific Coast tribes. Totem poles ‘were 
once a characteristic form of plastic 
art among the tribes of the North West 
Coast in British Columbia”. They are 
now to all intents and purposes a lost 
art. Mr. Barbeau has worked among 
the Gitksan for some years; he knows the 
people and their art, and has contrived 
to put life even into a “Blue Book”’ 
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